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PRECIS AND EVALUATION OF: 

"SATURATED FAT INTAKE AND LUNG CANCER RISK AMONG NONSMOKING 
WOMEN IN MISSOURI," ALAVANJA, M.C.R., BROWN, C.C., SWANSON, 
C. AND BROWNSON, R.C., JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL CANCER 
INSTITUTE 85 (23): 1906-1916, 1993 


This study indicates that eating foods high in saturated 
fat raises substantially the risk of lung cancer among 
nonsmoking women. 

• According to the authors, exposure to environmental 

tobacco smoke (ETS) did not affect risk estimates for 
dietary saturated fat. 

These findings suggest that fat intake, and other 
dietary factors, should be taken into account in studies of 
environmental tobacco smoke, especially those basing their 
conclusions on lung cancer rates in nonsmoking wives of 
smoking husbands. 

While all of the studies reviewed by the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) in developing its risk assessment for 
ETS focused on spousal smoking, none considered diet as a 
potential confounding factor. 

The Findings 

The authors found a statistically significant* increased 
relative risk of 6.14 for the highest levels of saturated fat 
intake (on a scale where I equals "no increased risk"). This 
means that those eating the most saturated fat were more than 
six times as likely to develop lung cancer as those who 
consumed the least amounts. For one particular type of lung 
cancer (adenocarcinoma) relative risk at the highest level of 
consumption was an astounding and statistically significant 
11.38. 


By comparison, relative risk estimates from the 35 
available studies on ETS range from 0.7 (an inverse 
association, meaning that nonsmoking wives of smoking 
husbands were found to have lower rates of lung cancer in 
some studies) to no higher than 2.5. 


*A study is said to be "statistically significant" when 
there is a 95 percent likelihood its results were not 
achieved by chance alone. 
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• In fact, the relative risk reported by Alavanj a at the 
lowest levels of saturated fat intake (1.8 to 2.8) are 
comparable to the highest overall risk estimates 
reported for spousal smoking in any of the 35 ETS 
studies. 


The Importance of Diet 

Saturated fats are those fats that are solid at room 
temperature, such as butter, lard and meat fat. 

Since smokers tend to consume higher levels of saturated 
fat, and as married couples tend! to share the same dietary 
habits, this study strongly suggests diet should be 
considered 1 as a possible confounding factor -- or independent 
risk factor -- in all of the studies attempting to find an 
elevated risk of lung cancer among nonsmoking women married 
to smoking men. 

One such study -- the Brownson Study, sponsored in part 
by the National Cancer Institute — did consider dietary fat 
as a potentially confounding factor. The Brownson Study 
found: n o statistically significant increased 1 risk of lung 
cancer for nonsmoking women married to smoking men. 

• The EPA refused to consider the Brownson Study in 

developing its risk assessment. The Agency also refused 
to consider diet in its evaluation of the ETS data from 
other studies, despite the fact the Dr. Alavanja and 
others urged the EPA Scientific Advisory Board (SAB) to 
do so. 

A 1992 study published in the Journal of the National 
Cancer Institute also found that diet played a major role in 
lung cancer development among nonsmokers. This study, the 
Candelora Study, found that nonsmoking individuals who 
consumed the least amount of vegetables had five times the 
risk of lung cancer compared with those who consumed 
vegetables regularly and often. 


Other Findings 

The Alavanja Study also found a statistically 
significant decreased risk for lung cancer associated with 
consumption of fiber from beans and peas, and from weekly 
servings of fruits other than citrus. 

One “surprising" discovery of the Alavanja Study was an 
elevated relative lung cancer risk of 1.2 to 2.2 for 
consumption of citrus fruits and juices. All other studies 
report a decrease in cancer risk associated with consumption 
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of these foods. One explanation for this finding put forward 
by the authors is that lung cancer patients tend to consume 
larger quantities of citrus in response to the early symptoms 
of lung cancer before it has been diagnosed. 


Summary 

This study makes a substantial contribution to the body 
of knowledge on lung cancer in nonsmokers. 

• The results of the Alavanja Study indicate diet may have 
influenced the findings of all published studies that 
link an increased risk of lung cancer solely to reported 
exposures to ETS from spousal smoking. 

At the very least, and in conjunction with the Candelora 
Study and other investigations of diet and cancer, it 
suggests strongly that dietary factors should be taken into 
account in all examinations of ETS and nonsmoker lung cancer 
incidence. 
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